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ABSTRACT 



A study addressed two issues: the degree to which television 
accurately reflects, lags behind, or exaggerates the presentation of divorce; 
and whether or not a cultivation effect influences estimates about divorce 
rates among couples. A questionnaire was designed for administration to 
participants, 175 undergraduate students in an introductory communication 
course at a Carnegie Foundation Research II University. Morgan and Shanahan 
(1995) have found that college-aged adults have the most robust cultivation 
effects across 20 years of analysis, and additionally, undergraduate students 
watch a great deal of television. Data supported the hypothesis that an 
identifiable pattern of families on television existed; moreover, the 
presentation of families on television overestimated rates of divorce and 
also of widowed parenthood. Measurable cultivation did not occur in this 
sample of students; programming did not seem to lead or be related to 
estimates of the kinds of families these students felt were found in reality. 
Instead of abandoning cultivation, the study of television could be broadened 
to include what people actually do when they sit in front of a TV screen. 
Studying the process of watching television may be useful in accounting for 
how viewers construct information environments within interpersonal 
relations. (Appendixes contain a sample survey, a typology of marriage and 
family life on prime time television, and statistical data; a 21-item 
reference list is also attached.) (NKA) 
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Communication Research and Theory: Cultivation Analysis 



The advent of cultivation theory marks an important moment in the field of mass communication 
research. Gerbner (1976) was first among researchers to challenge the assumption that only 
content labeled as news by broadcasters was used in the information environment of viewers. 
According to the basic theoretical tenets of cultivation analysis, television is considered to be a 
medium which generates “messages as an environment within people’s lives” which are used by 
viewers to “define themselves and others” (Signorielli, 1990, p. 18). Today, cultivation analysis 
continues to be useful for contemporary mass communication studies because this body of work 
promotes an understanding about the ways in which entertainment-based programming may be 
used by viewers as an information resource about real social issues. 

But if communicators interact with society in both a realtime, face-to-face manner (speaking to 
one’s family and friends) as well as in a tele-mediated fashion (watching television) how often do 
we use television to augment our ideas about what is out there in the world? Cultivation 
analysis suggests that people who view a great deal of televised content will tend to report a view 
of the world which appears more similar to the view as portrayed on television (Gerbner and 
Gross, 1976). Conversely, those who watch little television will have a less distorted view of the 
real world. It has been found, for example, that heavy television viewers (exposed to a great deal 
of violent programming) tend to believe that their neighborhoods are more violent than crime 
records suggest (Gerbner and Gross, 1976). Other studies, however, have found that the 
observed influence of television in cultivation disappears when demographic controls are added to 
collected survey data (Douglas and Olson, 1995). While the strength of the remaining effects are 
generally quite modest, they represent a nearly constant rate of about 10 percent across the past 
twenty years of cultivation research. 

This low level of explanation encourages many to dismiss cultivation theory. If we hold for a 
moment, however, and accept these modest findings as valid why should we be concerned if it is 
only responsible for a small portion of the overall distortions held in the audiences view of the 
world? Does it matter that television may be producing small changes in people’s knowledge about 
what is actually operating in society? Huston, Donnerstien, Fairchild, Feshbach, Murray, 

Rubinstein, Wilcox, and Zuckerman (1992) suggest that even small distortions about social 
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realities are important to understand. Regarding televised roles of minorities they write: 

' Under representation and negative portrayals may influence the self-concepts and images of 

their own group for members of the affected categories and may also generate attitudes and 
beliefs about such groups among members of the general public (p. 3) 

These views, held in popular culture, may have very large public policy effects. Given the 
typically low voter turn out in elections from school boards to state and national elections, 
misrepresentation of issues such as crime may lead to laws and policies which do not serve to 
protect people but only increase the institutionalization of socially unsuccessful individuals. 

New Grounds for Cultivation? 

Does cultivation also occur in reference to other social issues such as the institution of the 
American family? While violence has most often been the topic of cultivation projects (see 
Greenberg et al., 1980) it has also been extended to a handful of others. In their meta-analysis 
Morgan and Shanahan ( 1995) found that while cultivation findings relating to politics were weaker 
on average than ones which addressed violence, the findings dealing with sex roles were nearly as 
strong as ones tapping issues of crime and violence. 

Given the issues of gender which permeate the discourse of the family, I assert that it makes 
good sense to test whether or not there is a relationship between the portrait of family life on 
television and the relatively negative perceptions people hold regarding marital stability. Why, for 
example, do more people today have a more negative view of the institution of marriage when the 
divorce rate has fallen significantly over the past ten years (Marin, 1996)? Will we find modest yet 
statistically significant correlations between heavy television viewing and an exaggerated risk of 
divorce or marital disruption within a cultivation framework? 

Before proceeding with further discussing this research question, I would like to briefly address 
the relevance for studying television in isolation of other media. Clearly television is not the only 
mass medium to enter the American home — newspaper accounts as well as the Internet are sources 
of information about families — what, then, makes television so special? Two important issues 
help answer this question. The first deals with the contemporary infrastructure of the American 
telecommunications system. 

Consider first the role of the Internet. The Internet still has not permeated the lives of most 
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Americans. Certainly it has been growing rapidly in recent years, but the percentage of Americans 
who use the Internet on a daily basis is still a small fraction of the entire population. Moreover, the 
content on the Internet, when it comes to news, is more times than not also found packaged within 
other media such as television (Patemo, 1998). Given the importance of packaged messages in 
cultivation analysis, researchers are motivated to seek out the most popular and wide ranging 
media. While it is certainly true that newspapers are read by many people, television is still the 
single most popular communications medium in the United States. An additional measure of the 
ubiquity of television is the fact that millions more American households are able to watch 
television than are able to place telephone calls (Gross, 1996). 

The second answer to the question why just television deals with the social or institutional 
role of television in America. Signorielli, (1990) working in Gerbner’s Cultural Indicators Lab, 
sums up the role of television with her assertion that it both leads and mirrors American society. 
Signorielli (1990) explains that “television is the wholesale distributor of images and forms the 
mainstream of our popular culture” (p. 13). Because so many people watch so much television, it 
is understood to be an institution in itself which both promotes and relates to a shared, popular 
culture. Signorielli (1990) contends that “television is special because its socially constructed 
version of reality bombards all classes, groups, and ages with the same perspective at the same 
time” (p. 14). Morgan and Shanahan (1995) also suggest that television is, in itself, an 
institutional structure which constitutes a macro-social “message system” (p. 33). Television 
according to these authors is integral part of one’s everyday identification with living in a culture. 

As noted earlier, much cultivation research has addressed the issue of violence in television 
programming. A few studies have, however, observed issues about family life. Using the 
cultivation model, Skill, Robinson, and Wallace (1986) found that television tends to cultivate the 
notion of what constitutes good and bad families given the types of behavior exhibited . In support 
of Gerbner’s finding regarding violence, such research suggests that individuals tend to use 
fictional portrayals of marriage as a source of information and guidance even when they realize that 
such portrayals are unrealistic or even distorted (Skill et al., 1986). Moreover, this research 
explains that representations of life and society on television are significant elements which tend to 
contribute to an individual’s perception of reality which lies outside of their own homes and social 
networks. 
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While the family has been included in previous cultivation studies, these studies have not 
addressed the specific issue of divorce and marital dissolution. The research conducted in this 
study is designed to address two key issues. The first is the degree to which television accurately 
reflects, lags behind, or exaggerates the presentation of divorce. Clearly, before one begins to 
makes claims about the impact of televised content on social behavior, one must asses what 
families actually look like on the screen. Questions asked on the part of the researcher at this level 
of the study dealt with the following: How many couples portrayed on television are married? How 
many are intact first-marriage families? How many are divorced but not remarried? 

This first step of the research was supported through a survey of the demographic 
characteristics of family types as seen in popular, widely distributed television programming. I 
selected situation comedies for the simple fact this genre almost always makes use of a family 
setting. Moreover, such family comedies are among the most widely viewed programs on 
television (Gross, 1996). Specifically in reference to issues of cultivation, these types of programs 
are generally long-running — people are repeatedly exposed to their presentations. The following 
research question was generated out of consideration of these issues: 

RQ1 What do families on television look like? This question seeks to gather 

information about whether families are either intact or not. What proportion of the 
families seen in popular programs are headed, for example, by divorced single 
parents? 

The next issue regarding the content analysis was to compare the findings in a survey of 
families in situation comedies to families actually found in the world. This generated and was 
driven by the second research question. 

RQ2 Do the observed television families over-represent, under-represent, or roughly 
correspond to socio-demographic data on measures of divorce and marriage? 

This is a very significant starting point for the cultivation analysis because the researcher must be 
able to compare the views held by the participants in the study to objective measures which 
represent what is actually to be found in the society at large. 

After addressing these two initial questions, the major area of investigation was set to be 
studied. The final research question addresses the cultivation effect: 

RQ3 Will a survey of heavy viewers of television produce an estimate of social reality 
which is closer to what is seen on the screen than is seen in the US Statistical 
Abstract? Will light viewers differ significantly from heavy viewers? 
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